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•  Trends  mnd  issues 


Work  of  the  schools  is  well  done.  President 
Eisenhower  believes.  This  year’s  observance  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Education  Week,  says  the  President,  has  a  special 
significance:  it  will  serve  “as  a  fitting  prelude  to  the 
ViTiite  House  Conference  on  Education  and  as  a  trib¬ 
ute  to  the  challenging  role  American  education  is 

? laying  in  building  a  letter  and  stronger  nation.”  The 
resident  has  officially  designated  the  week  of  Nov.  6 
to  12  as  American  Education  Week. 

SchESols  are  way  down  on  the  list  when  it 
comes  to  getting  a  share  of  the  nation’s  wealth,  says 
Proctor  'Thomson,  stafF  associate  of  the  Ford  Founda¬ 
tion’s  Fund  for  the  Achievement  of  Education.  Amer¬ 
icans  much  prefer  to  spend  their  money  on  such  obvi¬ 
ous  necessities  as  roads  and  police  protection  —  or  on 
consumer  goods  —  Dr.  'Thomson  said  in  a  talk  at  the 
U.  of  Chicago.  Public  education  (which  now  gets 
about  2.4%  of  the  gross  annual  proauct  of  the  U.  S. ) 
is  unlikely  to  get  a  larger  share  during  the  next  20 
years.  “We  could  have  not  only  more  schools,  but 
more  roads  and  dams,  or  medical  care,  if  we  were  will¬ 
ing  to  relinquish  some  of  the  other  elements  in  our 
expenditure  pattern,”  Dr.  'Thomson  said.  Calculations 
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for  1953  showed  that  $8.64  billion  was  spent  for  cur¬ 
rent  operations  and  capital  outlay  of  the  public  school 
system,  the  economist  reported.  'That  same  year  the 
^ss  national  product  was  $365  billion. 

How  aeenrate  are  aptltade  tests  used  by 
thousands  of  schools  and  colleges  to  advise  students 
on  their  careers?  This  question  may  soon  be  answered 
through  a  nationwide  survey  to  be  conducted  by 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  U.,  among  15,000  Army 
Air  Force  veterans  who  served  in  World  War  II.  'The 
project,  which  begins  this  fall,  is  being  financed  by  a 
$64,000  fund  from  the  Grant  Foundation.  It  is  expect¬ 
ed  to  take  two  years  to  complete.  Specifically,  the  sur¬ 
vey  will  try  to  determine  if  aptitude  tests  which  the 
veterans  took  for  military  positions  were  useful  in  pre¬ 
dicting  their  present  civilian  occupations.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  study  will  lead  to  improvement  of 
counseling  and  placement  procedvures  usm  in  schools, 
colleges,  and  other  guidance  agencies.  Dr.  Robert  L. 
Thomdike  will  direct  the  survey. 

Use  high-schEEol  baildings  after  boars,  urges 
Herold  C.  Hunt,  new  Under  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  Welfare.  In  this  complicated  age,  which 
demands  higher  training,  “we  cant  afford  the  luxury 
of  high  schools  which  open  at  8:30  A.  M.  and  close  at 
1:30  P.  M.,”  says  Dr.  Hunt.  Suggested:  present  high- 
school  buildings  be  used  after  hours  for  junior  college 
classes.  'This  system.  Dr.  Hunt  believes,  will  provide 
a  speedy  answer  to  Ih-esident  Eisenhower’s  suggestion 
that  a  nationwide  system  of  free  junior  colleges  be  es¬ 
tablished.  Dr.  Hunt  has  made  clear  that  he  is  advo¬ 
cating  a  separate  two-year  junior  college  devoted  to 
terminal  courses.  He  is  not,  at  present,  favoring  a 
one-year  extension  of  the  high-school  course,  also  sug¬ 
gested  by  President  Eisenhower. 

Yonngsters  sb«ald  bave  more  scbE»ollng, 

agrees  Belmont  Farley,  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion.  President  Eisenhower  is  “dead  right”  in  saying 
modem  youth  needs  a  longer  term  of  schooling  to 
prepare  for  the  complicated  life  of  the  Atomic  Age. 
But,  Dr.  Farley,  continues,  Mr.  Eisenhower’s  sugges¬ 
tion  that  high-school  and  college  courses  be  length- 
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ened  to  five  years  is  not  necessarily  the  best  solution. 
Another  way  of  providing  extra  book  learning  —  and 
attacking  juvenile  delinouency  at  the  same  time  — 
would  to  cut  the  traaitional  three-month  summer 
vacation,  put  school  sessions  on  a  ten-or  eleven-month 
basis.  Tlie  custom  of  closing  schools  for  three  months 
every  summer  is  a  “hangover  from  the  days  when 
America  was  a  predominantly  agricultural  country, 
and  the  farmers  needed  their  cnildren  at  home  to  help 
with  the  crops,"  according  to  Dr.  Farley. 

Colletfe  cowrses  need  not  be  extended  to  five 
ears,  believe  a  group  of  college  presidents  surveyed 
y  the  Washin^on  Post  and  Times  Herald.  While  all 
of  them  agreed  with  President  Eisenhower  that  col¬ 
lege  students  these  days  need  more  education,  none  of 
them  felt  that  len^ening  the  college  course  was  the 
answer.  Suggested:  more  cooperation  between  secon¬ 
dary  and  higher  education;  intensifying  and  strength¬ 
ening  elementary  and  secondary  school  programs; 
abandoning  of  the  rigid  system  of  yearly  graduating 
classes,  thus  encouraging  students  to  proceed  at  their 
own  pace.  Said  President  Colgate  Darden,  U.  of  Vir¬ 
ginia:  “If  high-school  work  is  strengthened,  we  can 
take  students  further  in  college  —  not  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  time,  but  with  the  addition  of  quality.” 


•  AdministratUm 


Edneation  is  failing  in  leadersbip,  Ernest  O. 
Melby,  NYU,  told  Minneapolis  principals  recently. 
“We  are  trying  to  administer  American  schools  of  this 
Atomic  Age  with  a  pattern  of  administration  from  the 
nineteenth  century,*  he  said.  “Administration  should 
be  one  that  develops  inspiration  and  an  educational 
vision.  Leadership  and  administration  need  to  have 
more  human  warmth.”  Needed,  believes  Dean  Melby, 
is  warm,  understanding,  dynamic  leadership  from  edu¬ 
cational  administrators. 

The  American  people  are  in  no  mood  to  accept 
educational  policies  without  question.  Dean  Melby 
pointed  out.  They  want  a  part  in  them.  “We  should 
tell  the  people  what  kinds  of  education  they  may  have 
and  how  diey  can  get  it  —  and  then  let  them  decide 
which  they  want.” 

Set  oat  to  get  agreement  in  school  board  meet¬ 
ings,  urges  D.  Delmar  Cray  in  Sept.  School  Board 
Journal.  He  proposes  these  techniques  for  reaching 
agreement: 

—List  in  writing  all  the  specifics  of  a  problem  to 
be  decided.  Try  not  to  generalize.  “Generalizations 
are  usually  ways  to  fog  issues  and  lose  sight  of  specific 
problems,*^  Dr.  Gray  points  out. 

—List  suggested  solutions  to  specifics  in  writing. 
“Always  write  temporary  problems  and  temporary 
trends  toward  conclusion.” 

—Make  sure  there  is  neither  victory  nor  defeat  for 
any  one  person  who  participates  pro^rly.  “Either 
of  these  is  proof  that  one  had  decided  in  his  mind 
what  others  should  think  or  do,”  says  Dr.  Gray. 


—Avoid  premature  or  predetermined  conclusions. 
Avoid  resolutions,  motions,  and  votes  during  eralana- 
tory  periods.  “What  appears  to  be  unanimity  of  opin¬ 
ion  at  a  given  meeting  may  only  be  the  emotional  de¬ 
sire  to  get  things  settled,”  Dr.  Gray  warns. 

—Unanimity  of  opinion  needs  no  formal  vote,  says 
the  author,  “except  as  the  summary  of  enough  meet¬ 
ings  together  to  (a)  feel  mutual  confidence,  (b)  know 
that  agreement  is  achieved,  and  (c)  present  the  sum¬ 
mary  of  agreement  to  the  public  iu  terms  of  resolu¬ 
tions.” 

Dr.  Gray  is  superintendent  of  schools  in  the  Escon¬ 
dido  (Calif.)  Union  School  District 

Before  pnttiog  board  policy  on  paper,  make 
a  careful  review  of  board  minutes,  contract  docu¬ 
ments,  rules  and  regulations,  salary  schedules,  and 
formal  pronouncements.  Such  a  study  goes  a  long 
way  toward  clarifying  policy  under  which  the  board  is 
operating  at  the  present  time,  writes  Elmer  W.  Stan¬ 
ley,  Olympia,  Wash.  Some  other  suggestions: 

—Seek  the  advice  of  teachers,  principals,  custodians, 
bus  drivers,  cafeteria  workers,  and  lay  citizens  who  are 
well  informed  on  school  organization  and  operation. 

—“Check  items  in  the  policy  statement  against  school 
law  and  state  department  of  education  policy,”  Mr. 
Stanley  advises. 

—Be  guided  by  the  purposes  of  the  school  as  they 
are  understood  by  the  people  in  the  community  and 
the  professional  staff. 

—Keep  the  policy  statement  an  open-end  document. 
“It  will  need  to  be  revised  as  conditions  change  and 
new  problems  and  issues  arise.” 

—Keep  the  policy  statement  simple  and  direct. 
“Don’t  let  it  becx)me  top  heavy  or  loaded  with  rules 
and  regulations.  Policy  statements  are  intended  to 
give  directions.  Rules  and  regulations  describe  oper¬ 
ating  procedures,”  Mr.  Stanley  points  out. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Educational  Administration:  Cases  and  Concepts,  by  Cyril  G. 
Sargent  and  Eugene  L.  Belisle.  Houghton  Mifflin,  2  Park  St., 
Boston  7,  Mass.  474p.  Biblio.  $5.50.  (Contains  35  case  studies 
selected  by  the  authors  from  those  developed  over  the  past  3 
years  at  Harvard’s  Graduate  School  of  Education.  Stressed: 
relating  the  studu  of  concepts  to  developing  administrative 
skills.  Important:  ^Educational  Administration  from  a  Compara¬ 
tive  Point  of  View.’’) 


•  The  Profesmion 


Aa  overcrowded  profession?  Long  regarded 
as  one  of  the  advantages  of  a  teaching  career,  the 
teachers’  work  week  comes  under  scrutiny  by  Leon¬ 
ard  H.  Clark  in  Sept.  Clearing  House.  His  conclusion: 
Compared  to  workers  in  other  fields,  the  teacher  works 
long  hours. 

Many  people  envy  teachers,  Mr.  Clark  continues, 
because  tney  think  that  teachers  work  only  four  or  five 
hours  a  day.  Yet,  the  author  points  out,  one  investi¬ 
gator  discovered  that  the  average  rural  high-school 
teacher  works  over  60  hours  per  week.  “The  average 
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work  week  of  high-school  teachers,  as  shown  by  a 
consolidation  of  findings  of  13  studies,  was  about  47 
hours  long.” 

In  this  day  of  35-  and  40-hour  work  weeks,  says 
Mr.  Clark,  a  47-hour  work  week  is  unusually  long.  It 
represents  a  working  day  of  nine  and  one-half  hours 
in  a  five-day  week.  “Labor  and  management  both 
would  call  a  60-hour  work  week,  without  overtime,  fan¬ 
tastic.”  Yet  many  teachers  work  such  hours. 

Teachers  should  be  praised  for  giving  so  unselfishly 
of  their  time,”  Mr.  Clark  writes.  ^However,”  he  con¬ 
tinues,  “when  the  learned  professors  and  school  ad¬ 
ministrators  are  considering  why  the  profession  is  los¬ 
ing  members  it  can  ill  afford  to  lose  and  why  teach¬ 
ing  may  not  be  ‘a  good  place  to  work,’  let  them  give 
a  thought  to  the  teachers’  work  week.” 

There  is  cream  to  the  teaching  crop  just  as 
to  any  other,  writes  Howard  Whitman  in  Sept.  30 
Collier’s.  And,  he  continues,  “each  school  system 
should  be  paying  these  teachers  $10,000  a  year  —  a 
modest  reward  for  the  most  competent  members  of  a 
profession.” 

In  arguing  for  merit  rating,  Mr.  Whitman  insists 
that  it  is  possible  to  evaluate  teaching  service.  “1  dis¬ 
covered  in  visiting  schools,”  he  continues,  “that  prin¬ 
cipals  didn’t  hesitate  at  all  when  I  asked  to  visit  the 
classrooms  of  some  of  their  best  teachers.  They  never 
said.  There  is  no  way  of  determining  which  teachers 
are  superior.’  They  glowingly  led  me  to  their  star 
performers.”  That  there  exists  no  way  of  determining 
which  teachers  are  superior  is,  writes  Mr.  Whitman,  a 
“strange  contention  coming  from  the  same  source  that 
has  produced  ‘evaluation  instruments,’  ‘measurement 
techniaues,’  ‘interpretation  indices,’  and  like  statistical 
methoaology  to  meet  almost  any  situation.” 

Teachers  must  make  up  their  minds  “whether  they 
want  to  be  a  labor  union  or  a  profession,”  Mr.  Whit¬ 
man  insists.  “They  must  choose  TOtween  ‘equal  pay  for 
equal  work’  and  ‘better  pay  for  better  teacning .” 

Look  again  at  merit  rating,  advises  Principal 
Lawrence  O.  Lobdell,  Valley  Stream,  N.Y.  “Do  we 
want,  as  a  profession,  to  be  known  as  so  fearful  that 
we  cannot  stand  on  our  professional  competence  be¬ 
fore  a  fair  and  impartial  judgment  of  our  work?”  he 
asks.  “Or  have  we  the  faith  in  ourselves  and  in  the 
way  we  do  our  work  that  will  allow  us  to  face  judg¬ 
ment  without  fear?” 

But  who  would  make  this  “fair  and  impartial” 
judgment?  This  is  the  crux  of  the  problem,  as  Mr. 
Lobdell  sees  it.  “Probably  no  one  would  be  against 
merit  rating  if  he  could  be  sure  of  the  integrity  and 
of  the  objectivity  of  the  rater,”  he  points  out.  But  a 

f)rofession  which  has  been  able  to  solve  other  seeming- 
y  impossible  problems  should  be  able  to  arrive  at  a 
workable  solution  for  this  one,  he  believes. 

The  first  step,  says  Mr.  Lobdell,  is  to  draw  up  a 
statement  of  aims.  His  example:  “We  want,  for  the 
^eat  majority  of  us,  who  are  good  teachers,  a  decent 
income  whicn  will  enable  us  to  live  and  to  support 
families  in  decent  circumstances,  assured  by  a  salary 
schedule  which  gives  us  regular  yearly  increments  to 


a  stated  maximum  figure.  We  want,  in  addition,  for 
those  whose  performance  goes  well  beyond  that  ex¬ 
pected  of  a  good  teacher,  financial  rewards  in  keeping 
with  their  value  to  their  pupils.” 

The  next  step  is  to  work  out  the  mechanics  by  which 
such  a  plan  could  be  carried  out.  Who  would  admin¬ 
ister  it?  How?  What  would  be  the  criteria  by  which 
the  superiority  of  the  ffeat  teacher  could  be  estab¬ 
lished?  “These  are  difficult  questions,  and  there  are 
no  immediate  answers,”  Mr.  Lobdell  admits. 

What  is  needed  now,  he  believes,  is  a  revision  of 
attitudes  toward  salary  schedules  “in  order  to  allow 
them  to  attract  the  best  minds  and  the  best  hearts  to 
our  profession.” 

“The  Rewards  of  Merit”  appears  in  Sept.  School 
Executive. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Teachers  of  Teachers,  by  Ambrose  L.  Stihrie.  Richard  R.  Smith 
Publisher,  Tops^,  West  Rindge,  N.  H.  418p.  $5.  (Auto¬ 

biography.  Insights  on  the  teaching  profession  by  one  of  its 
distinguished  members.) 


•  Schools  and  the  Public 


Schools  torn  oat  top-notch  readers  today, 
writes  B.  H.  Van  Roekel  in  a  new  booklet  aimed  at 
parents.  ‘There  are  many,  if  not  more,  superior  read¬ 
ers  than  poor  readers  in  our  schools,”  he  points  out. 

Although  there  is  a  severe  teacher  shortage,  “your 
child  will  probably  have  a  more  highly  trained  teacher 
than  you  did  when  you  were  in  elementary  school,” 
Dr.  Van  Roekel  reminds  parents.  Requirements  for 
even  a  temporary  teaching  certificate  are  much  higher 
now  than  for  a  regular  certificate  in  former  years;  fur¬ 
thermore,  teachers  are  now  finding  it  necessary  to  re¬ 
turn  to  school  for  additional  training  to  meet  require¬ 
ments  of  the  profession. 

Modem  methods  of  teaching  reading  are  based  on 
how  children  learn  best  “Certainly,  no  one  would 
argue  that  the  ABC  method  did  not  develop  some 
good  readers,  but  from  the  evidence  available,  there 
are  better  ways  of  teaching  reading.” 

Books  and  other  materials  which  children  now  use 
are  much  better  than  those  their  parents  used.  Dr. 
Van  Roekel  points  out.  “The  basic  reading  books  are 
attractive  and  they  are  prepared  according  to  what 
authorities  believe  is  the  best  for  developing  the  es¬ 
sential  reading  skills.” 

Preparing  Your  Child  for  First  Steps  in  Reading,  by 
B.  H.  Van  Roekel.  Bureau  of  Research  and  Service, 
School  of  Education,  Michigan  State  U.,  East  Lansing. 
20p.  Paper.  Illustrated. 

Bring  parents  inside  reading  pregranas, 

advises  Mark  M.  Evans,  State  Teachers  College,  West 
Chester,  Penna.  Writing  in  the  National  El^entary 
Principal,  Dr.  Evans  describes  a  recent  parent-rela¬ 
tions  project  at  State  Teachers  College  demonstration 
school.  Some  points: 
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Teachers  set  up  an  experimental  testing  program 
in  which  they  compare  reading  scores  of  former  pupils 
with  scores  made  by  children  now  in  school.  Results 
showed  that  in  most  cases  present  groups  of  children 
achieved  a  higher  median  reading  grade  score  than 
had  former  students. 

Next,  teachers  plotted  the  scores  on  a  large  card¬ 
board  chart.  Also  prepared:  charts  showing  various 
steps  in  reading  from  the  readiness  phase  to  me  grade- 
level  and  above-grade-level  phases  for  various  grades. 
Another  chart  showing  intelligence  quotients  of  over 
600  children  was  prepared. 

When  charts  were  exhibited  and  explained  at  a  PTA 
meeting,  the  reception  was  enthusiastic.  By  studying 
the  charts,  parents  came  to  realize  more  fully  what 
teachers  taike  for  granted:  children  in  each  grade  have 
a  wide  range  of  reading  ability.  They  learned,  too, 
that  children’s  abilities  oiflFer  greatly.  Remarks  such 
as,  “This  is  very  important,”  “I’ve  never  seen  anything 
like  this,”  “Why  weren’t  we  shown  these  charts  be¬ 
fore?”  proved  that  parents  wanted  to  know,  were  will¬ 
ing  to  accept  the  facts  as  teachers  know  them. 

National  Elementary  Principal,  Sept.  1955.  1201 
16th  St,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.  C.  278p.  Paper.  $3.50. 
(Thirty-fourth  yearbook  number.  Theme:  “Reading 
for  Today’s  Children.”) 

•  Teacher  Training  and  Growth 


New  teachers  may  fail  to  **keep  order’^ 

while  children  are  having  art  experiences,  writes  Julia 
Schwartz  in  Oct.  School  Arts.  For  one  thing,  says  Dr. 
Schwartz,  concepts  of  what  constitutes  proper  “class¬ 
room  order”  differ.  To  aid  in  clearing  misconcep¬ 
tions,  it  may  be  well  for  the  beginning  teacher  to  ask 
herself  such  questions  as  these:  What  is  the  purpose 
of  the  school?  What  is  the  child’s  developmental  level 
relative  to  self-control  and  assuming  responsibility? 
W’hat  is  the  nature  of  the  art  process? 

The  school  as  an  extension  of  society  must  endeavor 
to  preserve  and  enhance  the  values  subscribed  to  by 
society,  savs  Dr.  Schwartz.  “In  our  case  this  means 
that  the  scnool  art  education  situation  is  one  in  which, 
among  other  things,  we  are  concerned  with  (1)  how 
individuals  feel  about  and  care  for  one  another,  and 
(2)  providing  situations  that  stimulate  children  to 
think  critically  and  to  develop  discriminating  values.” 

Classroom  “order”  implies  control,  to  be  sure.  But 
the  control  should  be  shared  by  both  teacher  and 
children.  “Most  important  to  remember  is  that  self- 
control  is  learned  and  that  students  must  be  helped  by 
their  art  teacher  to  realize  that  freedom  bears  a  close 
relationship  to  self-control  and  is  something  to  be 
achieved  rather  than  to  be  given.”  Dr.  Schwartz  con¬ 
cludes. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Research  Studies  in  Education:  A  Subject  Index,  comp,  by 
Stanley  B.  Brown,  Mary  Louise  Lyda,  ana  Carter  V.  Good.  Phi 
Delta  Kappa,  20S4  Ridge  Rd.,  Homewood,  III.  Wp.  Paper. 
$3.50.  (For  1953.  First  of  a  series  of  annual  publications.  In¬ 
cludes:  doctoral  dissertations  complied;  doctoral  dissertations 
underway;  research  methods  bibliography.) 


•  Curriculum 


Haphazard  buUding  of  word  lists  may  be 

coming  to  an  end.  Underway  at  U.  of  Texas:  exten¬ 
sive  studies  of  adult  writing  vocabularies  to  determine 
what  words  should  be  stressed  in  the  spelling  curri¬ 
culum. 

Under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Thomas  D.  Horn,  gradu¬ 
ate  students  have  analyzed  5,022  letters  to  ^itors. 
tabulated  236,725  running  words,  recorded  22,485 
words  in  alphabetical  order.  These  are  words  used  by 
adults  from  all  sections  of  the  U.  S.  and  60  foreign 
countries  and  territories  in  addressing  letters  to  the 
editors  of  four  major  magazines  and  four  major  news¬ 
papers. 

“In  studying  the  frequency  of  word  usage,”  says  Re¬ 
searcher  I^titia  McCann,  ‘^American  educators  have 
long  realized  that  the  problem  of  selecting  words  for 
the  building  of  a  spelling  vocabulary  could  be  greatly 
simplified  u  the  more  common  words  in  the  writing 
vocabulary  were  identified.  However,  dependence  up¬ 
on  the  studies  made  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  for 
word  lists  by  textbook  authors  may  not  give  children 
some  words  met  in  their  everyday  life,  especially  those 
to  do  with  radio,  television,  aeronautics,  electronics, 
and  medicine.”  Comparing  the  new  studies  with  a  1926 
compilation,  researchers  found  390  words  that  were 
“new  in  form  or  meaning  to  the  English  language.” 

Take  a  lesson  from  comic  books  in  steering 
upils  to  literature,  advises  Dwight  L.  Burton.  Books 
aving  some  of  the  same  basic  appeals  as  comic  books 
—  yet  representing  a  step  upward  toward  a  more  ma- 
hme  and  wholesome  reading  experience  —  should  be 
used  as  transitional  selections  in  planning  the  reading 
pro^am.  Such  books,  says  Mr.  Burton,  have  these 
qualities: 

—They  are  easy  to  read.  Recognition  difficulties  with 
more  than  one  in  a  hundred  words  quickly  kills  off 
pleasure.  “Although  the  readin-f  difficulty  is  low,  the 
selection  still  may  be  aesthetically  satisfying.” 

—They  reflect  experience  close  to  that  of  the  reader. 
Literal  identification  with  characters  and  situations- 
^^tal  to  the  immature  reader  —  must  be  possible.  Char¬ 
acters  should  be  about  the  age  of  the  reader. 

—They  lack  the  gross  distortion  of  experience  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  comic  books.  “Experience  will  be  sim¬ 
plified  since  life  for  the  young  a^lescent  is  still  rela¬ 
tively  uncomplicated,  but  the  plots  should  avoid  the 
wild  coincidence  and  improbability  of  many  of  the 
comics.” 

—They  have  the  magic  ingredient  of  ‘‘punch."  Ac¬ 
tion,  suspense,  peril  are  the  watchwords.  “Students 
should  not  get  the  idea  that  the  book  teacher  recom¬ 
mends  is  likely  to  be  dull.” 

“Campaigning  to  Get  Students  to  Read”  appears  in 
Sept.  Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of  Secon¬ 
dary-School  Principals. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Better  High  Schools  Faster:  Second  Report.  Metropolitan  School 
Study  Council,  525  W.  120th  St.,  N.Y.  27.  39p.  Mimeo.  60c. 
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•  Teaching  Methods 

^Expectancy  charts  scored  a  hit  last  year  in 
^  Denver’s  Twenty-fourth  Street  School.  When  teachers 
first  heard  about  exp>ectancy  charts  as  a  means  of  set¬ 
ting  instructional  goals  they  were  pleased.  It  seemed 
reasonable  to  measure  achievement  in  terms  of  the 
pupil’s  chronological  age  and  his  IQ.  But  when  they 
looked  at  their  own  individual  pupils  they  had  misgiv¬ 
ings.  The  increment  of  growth  seemed  reasonable  — 
but  the  projected  level  of  performance  was  beyond 
what  they  felt  their  pupils  could  achieve.  They  set 
to  work  on  a  compromise  which  they  hoped  would  es¬ 
tablish  a  more  reasonable  objective. 

Each  teacher  gave  three  different  mental  tests.  Then 
she  made  a  chart  for  her  own  class  indicating  on  a 
bar  graph  the  pupil’s  present  performance  level,  the 
e.vpectea  growth  increment,  and  expected  achievement 
at  the  year’s  end.  These  were  discussed  with  pupils 
and  objectives  for  each  pupil  defined.  Then  the  wriod 
of  study,  drill,  and  learning  continued  throu^  the 
spring,  when  tests  were  again  given  and  results  chart¬ 
ed.  To  the  amazement  of  many  teachers,  nearly  every 
pupil  reached  his  anticipated  growth  increment. 

“We  attribute  this  gain  to  a  more  realistic  under¬ 
standing  of  the  expectancy  goal,”  writes  Principal  Jean 
McLaughlin,  “and  to  the  fact  that  each  teacher  made 
a  study  of  his  own  classroom,  charted  the  expected 
growth,  and  discussed  it  with  each  pupil  so  he  knew 
not  only  how  much  he  was  expected  to  gain  but  what 
he  would  have  to  do  to  make  the  anticipated  gain. 
Every  lesson  or  experience  was  presented  in  such  a  way 
that  the  pupil  saw  its  relation^ip  to  the  objective.” 

Artists  wko  cannot  draw  may  be  the  key  to  a 

creative  art  program,  writes  Betty  Bressi  in  Sept. 
School  Arts.  The  classroom  teacher  who  maintains 
that  she  cannot  draw  a  straight  line  may  be  a  real 
artist  in  the  way  she  deals  with  children.  Miss  Bressi 
points  out. 

'The  creative  teacher  offers  materials  which  can  be 
used  freely  —  as  a  child  wishes  to  use  them;  she  gives 
time  during  the  day  for  art  experiences  in  addition  to 
regular  time  provided  for  the  special  art  teacher;  she 
encourages  children  to  pursue  their  interests  by  ar¬ 
ranging  for  them  to  have  additional  time  later  to  work 
on  their  projects.  “The  teacher  who  can  develop  an 
understandinj^  attitude  regarding  art  experiences,”  says 
Miss  Bressi,  is  one  who  can  do  art  teaching.” 

Reading  is  a  means  to  an  end,  Ruth  Strang 
told  the  Institute  in  Reading  at  U.  of  Wisconsin.  Pu- 

f)ils  read  to  find  out  something  they  want  to  know,  to 
earn  to  do  something  they  want  to  do,,  or  to  get  pleas¬ 
ure  and  a  sense  of  adventure.  This  r.oint  of  view  on 
reading,  says  Dr.  Strang,  has  implicabons  for  improved 
teaching  methods: 

—Teachers  must  try  to  create  conditions  in  which 
children  need  to  read  and  want  to  read. 

—They  should  use  a  combination  of  methods  in 
teaching  reading.  “Teaching  phonics  alone  is  not 
enough  to  make  good  readers;  it  is  only  a  minor  aid,” 
Dr.  Strang  points  out. 


—Teachers  should  use  methods  and  materials  suited 
to  the  wide  range  of  reading  abilities  found  in  regular 
classes. 

—They  should  build  files  of  material  over  a  period  of 
years  so  that  pupils  will  have  the  source  material  to  use 
independently  or  in  small  groups  in  making  reports. 

—They  should  teach  primary  grades  as  one  unit. 
“'This  will  prevent  the  problem  of  promotion  and  the 
sense  of  failure  which  now  arises  each  year.” 

—Teachers  at  the  junior  and  senior  high-school 
levels  should  provide  special  instruction  for  retarded 
readers  “in  a  section  of  the  regular  English  class  for 
which  they  will  get  credit.”  Such  a  class.  Dr.  Strang 
points  out,  can  offer  a  “wide  variety  of  experiences.” 

—Teachers  must  stress  individual  instruction  in  every 
class  and  in  special  reading  groups. 

—Teachers  in  every  subject  field  should  find  out 
what  students  are  getting  out  of  reading  the  books  in 
that  subject  and  help  them  read  more  effectively. 

—Teachers  must  devise  interesting  games  and  prac¬ 
tice  experiences— and  use  visual  aids— for  building  vo¬ 
cabulary,  paragraph  reading,  and  other  reading  skills. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
The  Use  of  Resources  in  Education,  by  Elsie  Ripley  Clapp. 
Intro,  by  John  Dewey.  Harper,  49  E.  33rd  St.,  N.Y.  16.  174p. 
$4.  (Reissued  by  the  John  Dewey  Society.  Personalized  nar¬ 
rative  illustrating  the  thesis  that  edttcation  can  be  most  effec¬ 
tively  carried  on  under  a  policy  of  "resource-use.’^) 


•  Guidance 

Papils  will  need  gaidance  this  year,  points 
out  Frank  G.  Fuller  in  North  Carolina  Education.  It 
is  plainly  evident,  he  believes,  “that  our  schools  need 
to  assist  young  people  more  with  their  choices  of  voca¬ 
tions  and  with  their  many  and  varied  adjustment  prob¬ 
lems.”  He  suggests  evaluating  present  guidance  pro¬ 
grams  on  the  basis  of  questions  such  as  these: 

—Is  there  an  adequate  supply  of  books  and  pam¬ 
phlets  dealing  with  occupations  of  all  kinds? 

—Is  there  an  adequate  supply  of  books  and  pam¬ 
phlets  dealing  with  personal  problems  of  youngsters? 

—Do  there  exist  planned  means  of  bringing  young¬ 
sters  into  contact  with  these  materials? 

—Is  the  present  standardized  testing  program  ade¬ 
quate  to  help  students  in  appraising  their  abilities, 
achievements,  interests,  and  personalities? 

—Is  there  planned  assistance  for  students  in  under¬ 
standing  themselves  through  interpretations  of  tests 
and  other  personal  data? 

—Will  professional  meetings  be  devoted  to  prob¬ 
lems  of  pupil  guidance  this  year? 

—Is  the  school  ready  to  substitute  “planned”  guid¬ 
ance  for  “incidental”  guidance? 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
On  Call  for  Youth:  How  to  Understand  and  Help  Young  Peo¬ 
ple,  by  Rudolph  Wittenberg.  Association  Press,  Broadway. 
N.Y.  7.  241p.  $3.50.  (Emphasized;  helping  the  "average” 
young  man  and  woman.  Many  pertinent  illustrations  and 
examples.) 


o 
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•  HeUtfion,  Ethirn  and  ValueM 

Moral  apbriagiag  should  be  shared  by  both 
home  and  school,  believes  Supt.  William  Jansen,  New 
York  City.  Speaking  at  a  recent  workshop  of  parents 
and  educators  in  New  York,  Dr.  Jansen  said  schools 
should  assume  responsibility  for  teaching  moral  and 
spiritual  values  when  it  is  evident  they  can  do  a  bet¬ 
ter  job  at  it  than  certain  parents. 

Is  the  school  taking  over  too  many  of  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  that  belong  rightfully  to  the  church  and  home? 
Yes,  said  some  parents  and  educators.  No,  said  others. 
Some  quotes  from  parents: 

— *We  are  detracting  from  the  responsibility  of  the 
home  when  the  schools  take  this  over.” 

—“Basically,  the  home  was  responsible  for  moral 
training.  But  the  family  has  undergone  unfortunate 
changes  and  has  often  proved  unable  to  cope  with  the 
problems.  I  think  the  primary  responsibility  of  schools 
and  home  is  moral  training.  Academic  training  should 
come  second.” 

—“I  am  shocked  to  see  schools  regard  it  as  their 
function  to  develop  a  moral  code.  I  had  assumed  it 
was  my  responsibility.” 


•  The  Learner 


How  to  spot  tbe  gifted  has  been  pointed  out  by 
A.  Harry  Passow,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  U.  The 
exceptionally  bright  student,  says  Dr.  Passow,  can 
be  iaentifiea  through  his  capacity  for  quick  learning 
and  his  ability  to  concentrate  and  make  original  con¬ 
tributions.  “He  is  consumed  with  great  curiosity,  is 
more  autonomous  and  can  work  at  problem-solving 
independently,  handles  abstract  concepts,  and  has  a 
concern  for  me  world  in  which  he  lives.” 

Schools  must  plan  flexibly  for  the  gifted,  Dr.  Passow 
believes.  Sometimes  it  is  ^st  to  accelerate  the  gifted 
and  sometimes  better  to  place  them  in  regular  classes, 
the  goal  being  “establishment  of  a  challenging  environ¬ 
ment  in  whi^  talent  may  be  developed.  Then  such 
youngsters  will  “take  the  lead  in  supplying  artistic, 
creative,  and  moral  inspiration  which  mankind  needs 
in  this  anxious  age.” 

Pablle  schools  mast  take  retarded  children 
says  J.  E.  Wallace  Wallin  in  a  new  book.  Some  of  his 
reasons: 

—Mentally  handicapped  children  are  especially  in 
need  of  care  and  nurture  in  their  own  homes  with  Aeir 
own  parents.  “The  fact  that  a  child  is  handicapped  or 
deficient  is  not  itself  justification  for  his  sequestration 
in  an  institution.” 

—The  cost  of  educating  and  maintaining  defective 
children  in  institutions  would  be  prohibitive.  “The 
educational  program  itself  can  be  provided  more'  eco¬ 
nomically  in  the  public  schools  than  in  residential  in¬ 
stitutions  or  colonies.” 

—Children  in  institutions  sometimes  receive  inferior 


instruction  because  of  the  di£Bculty  of  stafiBng  such 
schools  with  competent,  professionally  trained  teach¬ 
ers.  “Usually  teacners  in  state  institutions  for  the  men¬ 
tally  handicapped  are  not  required  to  meet  state 
teacher  certification  requirements.” 

—There  are,  however,  some  types  of  mentally  defi¬ 
cient  children  who  should  properly  be  placed  in  insti¬ 
tutions,  Dr.  Wallin  points  out.  Some  of  these:  Chil¬ 
dren  with  poor  home  conditions;  children  who  threat¬ 
en  to  become  social  problems;  low-grade  children  who 
cannot  be  handled  by  the  school;  mental  defectives 
from  rural  areas  who  cannot  be  served  by  special 
classes;  children  with  double  handicaps  such  as  blind¬ 
ness  or  deafness  and  mental  deficiency. 

Education  of  Mentally  Handicapped  Children,  by 
J.  E.  Wallace  Wallin.  Harper,  49  E.  33rd  St,  N.Y.  16. 
485p.  Index.  $4.50. 

Instead  of  counting  conrt  cases  or  blaming 
home,  school,  church,  or  comic  books  for  delinquency, 
authorities  must  begin  using  a  clinical  approach  to 
personality  ills.  Fritz  Redl,  National  Institute  of  Men¬ 
tal  Health,  told  the  Society  for  the  Study  of  Social 
Problems  that  “delinquency  is  like  a  bellyache,  which 
clinically  means  nothing.  It  may  be  indigestion,  or 
appendicitis,  or  cancer  of  the  stomach.”  A  large  part 
of  delinquency.  Dr.  Redl  pointed  out,  “results  from  the 
normal  personality  revolting  against  wrong  handling, 
like  the  gagging  of  a  child  red  safety  pins.’^ 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Our  Backward  Children,  by  Karl  F.  Heiaer.  W.  W.  Norton,  j 
101  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  3.  240p.  Index.  $3.75.  (Elementary  in¬ 
formation  on  characteristics  and  care  of  handicapped  children. 
Good  references.) 


•  AudiomVlMual 


Violence  on  TV  can  Influence  the  viewer  seri¬ 
ously  if  he  has  a  psychological  disposition  to  aggres¬ 
sion  or  hostility.  ^  conclude  members  of  a  research 
team  from  Harvard  U.  who  have  been  making  a  study 
of  the  eflFect  of  TV  on  juvenile  delinquency. 

The  subjects  of  one  experiment  were  five  classes  of 
sixth-grade  children,  averaging  ten  and  eleven  years 
of  age.  First  they  were  divided  into  teams  ana  put 
through  a  spelling  bee.  One  class  was  given  easy 
words  to  spell,  far  below  the  level  of  their  current 
school  performance.  The  other  team  was  given  words 
at  approximately  the  ninth-grade  level.  TTie  purpose: 
to  make  students  given  the  hard  words  angry.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  disadvantaged  team  protested  that  the  test 
was  not  fair.  They  were  given  a  second  chance  but 
the  difference  in  level  of  words  was  maintained.  Im¬ 
mediately  following  the  spelling  exercises  a  chapter 
from  a  movie  series  was  shown. 

A  week  later  the  children  were  tested  on  what  they  j 

recalled  of  the  movies.  The  question  asked  by  the  re-  | 

searchers  was  whether  those  children  who  were  re¬ 
sentful  over  the  intentionally  unfair  spelling  test  would 
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remember  more  of  the  aggressive  scenes  from  the 
mo\ie.  TTieir  findings:  the  team  discriminated  against 
recalled  more  violence  than  did  the  others. 

The  experiment  was  reported  to  the  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Psychological  Association  in  San 
Francisco. 

Television  should  not  be  blamed  for  poor 
marks  children  may  receive  in  school,  insists  Dean 
Bertha  Lawrence,  State  Teachers  College,  Trenton, 
N.  J.  Speaking  at  Rutgers  U.,  Dr.  Lawrence  said  tele¬ 
vision  is  a  sound  educational  medium.  It  is  now  pre¬ 
senting  some  of  the  best  programs  possible.  But,  she 
warned,  it  is  up  to  parents  to  see  that  children  do  their 
homework  before  they  are  permitted  to  watch  tele¬ 
vision  —  except  in  imusual  cases. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

"Sources  of  Teaching  Materials”  by  Catharine  M.  Williams. 
Educational  Research  Bulletin,  ool.  xxxiv,  no.  5.  Bureau  of  Edu¬ 
cational  Research,  Ohio  State  17.,  room  203,  College  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Columbus.  (Basic  list.  Practical.) 


•  Phygieal  Education  and  HcaMth 

22  Classes  brushed  their  teeth  during  a  re¬ 
cent  dental  health  project  in  Baltimore  ( Md. )  schools. 
Two  weeks  of  the  project  were  spent  on  motivation, 
with  practice  toothbrushing  in  the  classrooms.  Then, 
desks  were  covered  with  paper  trays,  children  were 
supplied  with  brushes  and  toothpaste  (both  in  one 
carton),  and  classes  began  a  regular  routine  of  brush¬ 
ing  teeth  after  lunch. 

An  initial  inspection  by  a  dentist  before  the  project 
got  underway  was  followed  by  several  more  over  a 
period  of  six  months.  He  found  a  marked  improve¬ 
ment  in  dental  hygiene. 

Full  report  of  the  project  appears  in  Oct.  Instructor. 

^^Health  Alcove*’  is  now  in  service  at  Cincin¬ 
nati’s  public  library.  Believed  to  be  the  first  health  in¬ 
formation  center  of  its  kind  in  the  country,  the  center 
offers  an  assortment  of  books,  pamphlets,  displays, 
films,  and  reading  lists  relating  to  the  many  areas  of 
physical  and  mental  health  and  social  hygiene.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Cincinnati’s  school  system  enlisted  the  aid  of  30 
local  official  and  voluntary  Health  agencies  in  creating 
the  center. 

Housed  in  the  Industry  Department  of  the  public 
library,  the  Health  Alcove  wiU  provide  autnentic 
health  information  to  teachers  and  students  and  to  the 
man  on  the  street.  It  is  not  intended  to  be  a  technical 
or  professional  library  in  either  medicine  or  dentistry. 
Stressed:  preventive,  rather  than  curative,  aspects  of 
health. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Research  in  Recreation  Completed  in  1953  and  1954.  National 
Recreation  Association,  8  W.  8th  St.,  N.Y.  11.  25p.  Mimeo. 
$1.  (First  attempt  at  issuing  a  comprehensive  listing.) 


•  Aduit  EdueatUm 


Reading  improvement  needs  no  machines, 

writes  Irene  Cardwell,  Radford  (Va.)  College.  In  a 
recent  experiment.  Dr.  Cardwell  conducted  a  “ma- 
chineless”  adult  reading  course  for  two  administrative 
officers  and  eighteen  supervisors  working  in  a  local  in¬ 
dustry,  all  of  whom  “were  skeptical  of  any  plan  which 
barred  the  use  of  mechanical  devices  described  in  the 
current  magazines.” 

'The  formal  education  of  the  group  varied  greatly: 
five  men  held  technical  denees;  three  had  business 
training  in  addition  to  hi^-school  work;  nine  had 
completed  high  school;  and  three  had  not  finished  a 
secondary  school.  'Their  reading  levels  ranged  from 
grades  11.1  to  16.2. 

The  group  met  for  12  two-hour  evening  sessions, 
once  weekly.  'The  first  and  last  sessions  were  devoted 
to  diagnostic  procedures.  Intervening  sessions  con¬ 
sisted  of  lectures,  discussions,  practice  exercises,  tests. 
Mimeographed  lectures  dealt  with  summaries  of  re¬ 
search  which  aimed  at  convincing  students  they  could 
improve  their  reading. 

A  statistical  analysis  of  class  gains  showed  signifi¬ 
cant  results.  Individual  gains  were  converted  into 
standards  given  in  the  Cooperative  Readme  Test 
tables.  “Any  success  which  these  figures  indicate,” 
writes  Dr.  Cardwell,  “may  be  attributed  to  interest  in 
materials  used  and  constant  awareness  of  success. 
Specialists  have  long  emphasized  the  importance  of  the 
interest  element  in  working  with  children’s  corrective 
reading  programs.  'The  same  holds  true  in  adult  pro¬ 
grams.* 

Contrary  to  previous  research,  there  seemed  to  be 
no  particular  relationship  between  age  and  gains  in 
reaoing  rate.  The  foiu:  students  making  greatest  gains 
were,  respectively,  ages  29,  42,  32,  and  years.  'The 
ages  of  the  four  maldng  the  least  scores  were  28,  31, 
42,  and  35  years. 

Dr.  Cardwell’s  experiment  is  described  in  full  in 
Sept.  3  School  and  Society. 


•  Higher  Education 


Who  ought  to  go  to  college?  Parents  should 
take  stock  of  their  children’s  abilities  and  handicaps 
before  deciding  to  send  them  off  to  college.  And,  con¬ 
tinues  Pres.  Paul  N.  Elbin,  West  Liberty  College,  par¬ 
ents  should  ask  themselves:  “Will  college  be  gooa  for 
my  child  —  or  bad?”  He  suggests  measuring  the  child 
against  this  yardstick: 

—Does  he  read?  No  matter  what  his  interests,  a 
child  with  no  interest  in  books  is  a  “borderline  risk 
the  first  two  years  of  college.” 

—What  were  his  high-school  grades?  “Grades  are 
not  an  infallible  index,  often  reflecting  personality 
problems  or  simply  poor  teachers,”  Dr.  Elbin  points 
out.  But,  he  indicates,  they  remain  one  of  the  b^t  in¬ 
dicators  available. 
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—Does  lie  learn  quickly?  “And  just  as  important. 
How  does  he  learrir’  Must  each 'step  be  explained  to 
him,  or  can  he  think  fhings  out  for  mmself?  Qpps  he 
apply  previous  knowledge  to  the  problem  at  hand? 

—What  are  his  interests?  A  teen-ager’s  interests  usu¬ 
ally  stay  with  him  the  rest  of  his  life.  “A  wise  parent 
can  guide  him  into  a  college  course  and  a  vocation  in 
line  with  these  interests.” 

—Is  he  a  self-starter?  Does  he  map  out  projects  on 
his  own  initiative,  and,  if  he  does,  does  he  carry  them 
out?  Can  he  work  on  his  own? 

What  is  his  IQ?  “Although  IQ’s  have  been  over¬ 
rated  in  some  places,”  says  Dr.  Elbin,  “they  are  valu¬ 
able  when  weighed  with  the  other  factors  mentioned 
above.” 

Dr.  Elbin’s  article  appears  in  Sept.  18  Parade. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“More  Money  for  Our  Colleges  .  .  .  and  Where  It's  Coming 
From,”  by  John  W.  Hill  and  Albert  L.  Avars.  Saturday  Re¬ 
view  Associates,  Inc.,  25  W,  45th  St.,  N.i.  36.  lOp.  Paper. 
Free.  (How  the  U.  S.  business  community  is  increasing  its 
support  to  education.  Reprinted  from  Saturday  Review.) 
Industry-College  Relations,  by  Edward  Hodnett.  World  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  2231  W.  noth  St.,  Cleveland  2,  Ohio.  158p.  $3.50. 
(Survey  of  ways  in  which  colleges  and  industry  work  together. 
Stressed;  critical  problems  of  colleges.) 


•  St^haoi  Plant 

Prefab  schools  may  be  the  answer  to  the 

growing  problem  of  overcrowded  classrooms.  Just 
completea:  the  Edgelea  School  in  LaFayette,  Ind.  Fin¬ 
ished  in  twenty-one  working  days  after  the  foundation 
was  poured,  the  total  cost  of  this  eight-classroom 
structvu-e  came  to  $192,000— an  average  of  only  $18,444 
a  classroom. 

At  a  distance,  Edgelea  looks  much  like  hundreds  of 
other  conventionally-built  schools  going  up  across  the 
U.  S.  The  building  is  low  and  rambling;  oversize 
windows  line  one  side;  a  brick  veneer  trim  runs  below 
the  windows.  On  close  inspection,  however,  Edgelea 
shows  some  differences  that  may  be  typical  of  the  new 
generation  of  prefabricated  schools. 

'The  school  is  made  up  of  four  two-room  units.  Each 
room  is  26  X  34  feet  in  size,  has  its  own  closets  and 
lockers.  Each  two-room  imit,  in  turn,  has  its  own  heat¬ 
ing  controls  and  washrooms.  Because  the  units  are 
self-contained,  they  can  be  put  together  in  a  variety  of 
sizes  and  shapes.  At  Edgelea,  the  four  units  are  in  an 
L  shape.  On  one  side  of  each  room  is  the  oversize 
window;  the  other  side  opens  onto  a  corridor  connect¬ 
ing  all  eight  rooms.  In  warm  climates,  this  connecting 
corridor  can  be  left  open,  or  merely  screened.  In  La¬ 
Fayette,  where  winters  are  chilly,  the  corridor  is  en¬ 
closed  by  ^ass.  Built  for  expansion,  the  Edgelea 
school  will  be  enlarged  by  10  more  classrooms  next 
summer. 

The  school  was  built  by  National  Homes,  Inc.,  the 
nation’s  largest  prefabricator  of  houses.  National  is 
now  preparing  to  market  schools  —  similar  to  Edgelea 
—  through  dealers  in  41  states. 


iVeio  Clastroom  I^aterial 

Language  Abts  Classes  Who.  Enjoy  .  .  .  three 
new  books  in  Vintage  series.  Just  released:  The 
Vintage  Mencken,  comp,  by  Allistair  Cooke;  Poems 
and  Essaus,  by  John  Crowe  Ransom;  The  Plumed 
Serpent,  by  D.  H.  Lawrence.  Vintage  Books,  501 
Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  22.  Each:  95c. 

NE^v  Teachinc  An>  foh  Social  Sciences  .  .  . 
“Our  World  Cut-Outs”  .  .  .  show  native  costumes, 
working  tools,  homes.  Pertinent  facts  printed  on 
back  of  each  cutout.  Write:  Henry  Stewart,  Inc., 
210  ElUcott  St.,  Buffalo  3,  N.Y. 

Two  New  Career  Booklets  ...  for  guidance 
classes.  Careers  in  Ceoplwsics  and  Careers  in  Oc¬ 
cupational  Therapy  provide  concise,  up-to-date  in¬ 
formation  on  these  fields.  From  B’nai  B’rith  Vo¬ 
cational  Service  Bureau,  1127  Vermont  Ave.,  N.W., 
Wash.  5,  D.  C.  20c  per  copy. 

Why  Study  Grammar^  ...  is  title  of  one  of  eight 
filmstrips  in  Parts  of  Speech  series.  Frames  call 
for  vocal  participation  by  students.  Junior  and 
senior  high.  Write  Encyclopedia  Brittanica  Films. 
1150  Wilmette  Ave.,  Wilmette,  Ill.  Series:  $48; 
Each:  $6. 

New  Book  for  Young  Music  Lovers  .  .  .  Famous 
Negro  Music  Makers,  by  Langston  Hughes,  pre¬ 
sents  Negro  contribution  to  American  folk  music. 
Spiritual  .  .  .  blues  .  .  .  jazz  .  .  .  concert.  Brief 
biographies  of  music  makers.  Dodd,  Mead,  432 
4th  Ave,,  N.Y.  16.  $2.75. 

Free  Film  for  U.  S.  History  Classes  .  .  .  Wash¬ 
ington,  Shrine  of  American  Patriotism,  takes  stu¬ 
dents  on  a  tour  of  capital  city.  From  Association 
Films,  347  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  17. 

Enrichme.nt  Reading  for  Boys  ...  is  Quest  of 
the  Snow  Leopard,  by  Roy  Chapman  Andrews. 
FictionaUzed  account  ot  author’s  expedition  to 
southwest  China.  Ages  12-16.  Viking  Press,  18  E. 
48th  St..  N.Y.  17. 

Elementary  Science  Classes  Will  Welcome 
...  All  About  Our  Changing  Rocks,  by  Anne 
Terry  White.  How  change  produces  rocks  .  .  . 
how  to  identify  rocks.  Random  House,  457  Madi¬ 
son  Ave.,  N.Y.  22.  142p.  Excellent  illus.  $1.95. 

Four  New  Enrichment  Records  ...  are  now 
available.  Titles:  The  Louisiana  Purchase,  Pirate 
Lafitte,  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  George  Washing¬ 
ton  Carver,  Write  Martha  Huddleston,  Enrich¬ 
ment  Material  Distributors,  246  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  1. 

Pleasure  Reading  for  Girls  ...  is  new,  un¬ 
abridged  edition  of  an  old  favorite.  Little  Women, 
by  Louisa  May  Alcott,  illus.  by  Barbara  Cooney. 
Easy-to-read  pages.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell,  432  4th 
Ave.,  N.Y.  16.  $3.75. 

Questions  on  U.  N.  Are  Answered  ...  in  a  new 
booklet  by  Jean  S.  Picker,  ed.  by  Eleanor  Roose¬ 
velt.  United  Nations:  What  You  Should  Know 
About  It,  explains  aims,  purposes  of  organizations 
and  councils.  Question-and-answer  st>de.  A.  C. 
Croft  Publications,  100  Garfield  Ave.,  New  Lon¬ 
don,  Conn.  52p.  Illus.  50c.  Quantity  discounts. 

From  Zero  to  Infinity  ...  is  title  of  a  new  book 
by  Constance  Reid.  History  of  numbers,  tests, 
puzzles.  Excellent  enrichment  reading  for  math 
students.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell,  432  4th  Ave.,  N.Y. 
16.  $3. 
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